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Henke, A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. 

Sears, The Drama of the Spiritual Life. 

Strong, Prayer from the Standpoint of Social Psychology. 

A broad survey of the literature of the history of religion in all stages from the 
most primitive to the most civilized peoples gives the student a vivid realization 
of the prominence of ceremonials. The modern, voluntaristic, functional psy- 
chology recognizes the importance of this fact and has employed it with great 
fruitfulness in the interpretation of religion. The ceremonial is the natural and 
gradually developed reflex of the fundamental life-processes of the group. The 
essential character of it may be seen in a company of youth returning from an 
athletic contest, recounting and re-enacting the strategic situations of the games. 
It may also be observed in the reports of hunters just in from their sport and in 
the adventures narrated by soldiers back from the scenes of battle. In our society 
the pageants frequently presented on national holidays to commemorate historical 
events are more seriously and directly of the character of ceremonials. 

Churches differ vastly in the extent of their ritualism, but in the Greek and 
Roman Catholic services the dramatic events of Christian history are preserved 
in vivid and picturesque manner. All communions, even the plainest, at the 
Christmas and Easter festivals portray more or less fully the joyous experiences of 
those epoch-making days. The dramatization may be wholly through the 
imagination by means of the stories, music, and interpretation, or it may be staged 
with scenery, costumes, and impersonation. What one sees in full dramatic 
expression in the Passion Play at Oberammergau is what moves with varying 
degrees of vividness through the imagination of Christendom week by week in the 
services of the churches. 

In the highest religions the ceremonials are thoroughly idealized. They are 
not merely reproductions of the past, but carry a forward look as well. The types 
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of character and achievement which they celebrate are those which are desired 
for the future also. The ultimate triumph of virtue is forecast in the visions of 
saintly armies with banners and in the dreams of the new Jerusalem. Worship, 
therefore, may be better understood as this dramatization of the struggle and 
victory of humanity in the pursuit of ideals than as it is conventionally conceived. 
Worship as obeisance, or as the bringing of gifts, or as petition, appears formal and 
empty compared with the view of it as social participation in the idealization and 
fulfilment of actual life-processes. It is necessary, therefore, to realize that in the 
ceremonial real work is done. It is work which involves a mental process. Delib- 
eration has been called "dramatic rehearsal." Thought is not radically separate 
from action, but rather is incipient action. If worship is anything more than 
sentimentalism, then it must be continuous with life. It is reflection in terms of 
conduct and for purposes of conduct. It is dynamic and functional or else 
abnormal. 

Dr. Henke has elaborated this view in his Psychology of Ritualism. He says: 
"The thesis which we shall defend is that the type of reaction designated as 
ritualism is always social, that it is performed to mediate practical control, and 
that it has a natural history in accordance with well-known psychological laws." 
Thus the ceremonies of the Central Australians are for the purpose of increasing 
the food supply, controlling the growth of the youth, and exerting other influences 
over nature. The ceremonies are felt to be powerful means of getting results. 
They are, in fact, the channels of the most powerful magic to primitive man. To 
modern psychology they are also vital performances, but the scientific assessment 
of them discriminates and separates more adequately the genuine from the super- 
stitious factors. 

The occasions of the ceremonials or "worship" are related to the seasons of 
hunting and fishing, and have to do with propitious planting of crops, the birth 
of the "firstlings" of the flock, the harvesting of the grain, securing of rain, 
preparing for war and celebrating its victories, and other crucial events. Peoples 
living in widely different environments proceed in the same general way, that is, 
they develop ceremonies out of the central interests of their group life. The 
tensions which are most acute and which involve the whole tribe are the originating 
centers of the rites. It is possible to trace the causes of the changes in the rituals 
of advanced peoples, as among the Hebrews. While the Passover feast comes 
down from the earliest nomadic days, it is transformed by the migrations and the 
newer forms of life in cities and in more advanced cultural conditions. It becomes 
more symbolic in the prophetic period and almost wholly so in Christianity. The 
mass and the participation in the Eucharist descend from the original ceremony 
of the ancient worship. It is interesting to see how in the course of time "the 
simple meal instituted by Jesus in commemoration of his death and celebrated as 
such by the early Christian church became an elaborate rite with Semitic, Greek, 
Mithraic, and doubtless other elements in it." 

The relation of aesthetic interest to the ritual in modern religion is discussed 
briefly by Dr. Henke. He concludes that while the aesthetic factor is of increasing 
importance it is not primary. "The aesthetic may strengthen the appreciation 
of the practical, but the energizing impulses are as of old the instinctive tendencies 
to maintain life." The persistence of ritual furnishes also an interesting illustration 
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of the force of habit. This is seen particularly in the free churches which have 
endeavored to rid themselves of formal ritual. In spite of themselves, one might 
say, their extemporaneous orders of worship take on set routine. This may be 
noted in camp meetings and in the simplest types of devotional meetings. The 
ceremonials are of fundamental importance, too, in developing group consciousness 
and solidarity. They give the sense of identity to the whole body and help to 
set it off against other groups. It is largely through the ceremonials that con- 
tinuity with ancestors is kept vivid and the bonds are extended to the coming 
generation. Often the most elaborate rites have to do with the initiation of the 
youth into this living being which we call the tribe, and which is felt to be an actual 
consolidation of the ancestors and the present members. 

Miss Sears, in The Drama of the Spiritual Life, deals with the drama of the 
inner world. Her fundamental thesis is the ideality of religion, by which she 
means that religion is an experience of setting up ideals in the imagination and 
then striving to realize them in the actual world. It is a natural and essential 
characteristic of human nature to project these ideals and to live, therefore, in part 
in the unseen world. " Out of his vague longings, his sense of limitation and lack, 
he builds a better world." This dream and vision of a better and more ideal life 
creates a certain dissatisfaction with real life, but it also urges man on to nobler 
achievements. In a sense it is man's conception of the ideal which makes him 
conscious of sin. If he had no vision of something better he could not regard his 
actions as bad, and when they appear evil to him he is already on the way to 
transform them. This, then, is the essential nature of the "spiritual drama." It 
consists of the continual projection in the imagination of more ideal conditions and 
the struggle to fashion life nearer to these ideals. In early peoples this idealization 
of life was slight, but as the race has progressed the Utopias have become more 
elaborate. Over every kingdom of men hovers a kingdom of better men, which 
the prophets have called the Kingdom of God. 

Religion not only expresses the struggle to realize the ideal in the actual, but 
it also lives in that world of the imagination as if it were already real. "Religious 
experience claims that this ideal world is also actual and real. It believes the 
unseen eternally is." Miss Sears gives numerous quotations from the literature 
of the great religions, showing that they not only set up spiritual goals, but that 
they feel these to be immediately realized in imagination. Hence they provide 
the sense of the eternal in the present experience. This is the secret of the "peace 
which passeth understanding." The Shepherd Psalm and the Pilgrim hymns 
reveal at once the stress of danger and wayfaring toil, and a foretaste of victory. 
Thus in the hymn, "O Paradise, O Paradise," the aspiring soul sees the vision of 
the "spotless shore where loyal hearts and true stand ever in the light." 

This opposition of the infinite ideal good and man's present sinful state is 
resolved in different ways by different types of religious experience. The opposi- 
tion itself is formulated in a variety of forms. One is seen in the mystical expe- 
rience, as opposed to the ethical or practical experience. The tendency is for the 
mystic to overcome this conflict by escaping, so far as possible, from the real 
world. He seeks to dwell in the inner realm of the spirit and seeks to do so by 
visions, meditations, and complete self-surrender. It does not seem to him a 
rational or a communicable experience. He speaks of the "vast darkness of the 
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Godhead into which the soul sinks." There is over against this mystical way the 
practical or ethical approach. Here the ideal shines like some star, pure and 
serene, on a far horizon which is never reached, but must always be sought. It 
calls to a life of high adventure. This type of consciousness is likely to be always 
restless and dissatisfied. Many hymns are quoted which breathe this note. 
Browning illustrates it in "Paracelsus," "Rabbi Ben Ezra," "Prospice," and 
"Epilogue." Tennyson and Stevenson are also quoted in this connection. 

Oppositions are found, too, between the individual and the social types of 
religion. The reader will sometimes feel that the author has been zealous in 
finding these contrasts and may occasionally have forced the facts, but, whether 
the specific and minor classifications are justifiable or not in every instance, they 
help to emphasize the main thesis of the book. 

There are numerous contrasts likewise in the conceptions of the sources of 
salvation. "How does one, in truth, find the Way of Life ? What is its source ? 
For instance, is the individual saved by divine grace or by personal merit?" 
Augustine held to the doctrine of grace. The doctrine of merit is a more stoical 
idea. It is well phrased in Henley's lines. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How fraught with punishment the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 

Closely related to this interpretation of the "Way" in terms of grace and 
merit are the oppositions of necessity and freedom, original sin and individual 
responsibility, established authority and individual judgment. Still another set 
of contrasts is found in the conflict between social authority and individual judg- 
ment. Authority appears in dogmas, creeds, sacraments, and other fixed forms, 
while individual judgment is represented by the rationalists in religion. This 
antinomy is solved by showing that the individual and the social judgments inter- 
act and condition each other, indeed, grow out of each other. 

Two hundred pages are devoted to the forms of the "Way of Life." They 
are discussed under the three headings: the temporal and the eternal, the dynamic 
and the static, the many and the one. These are philosophical categories, and 
there is brought under review a wide range of speculative doctrines relating to 
them. The standpoint of the author is that of absolute idealism as represented 
by the late Professor Josiah Royce, who wrote the Introduction for the book. In 
treating of the static and the dynamic forms a discussion of prayer is introduced. 
Three types of prayer are distinguished — magical, petitional, and mystical. 
Extensive citations are given here as in all sections of the book, and they cover 
various religions in their different stages of development. Prayers of the first and 
second types are found to have two characteristics: they are felt to have a con- 
straining power, and they are practical. Prayers of communion which constitute 
the third type are illustrated from the prayers of Augustine, Thomas a Kempis, 
Christina Rossetti, James Martineau, and many others. These prayers are found 
to have a joyous quality, as in prayers of thanksgiving and adoration, or the note 
of stress and sorrow. The former may be regarded as closely akin to hymns, and 
they often take that form. The cry of anguish and pain is more common and 
may be considered more typical. The conclusion is that prayer is a complex 
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experience at once mystical and practical, individual and social, static and 
dynamic. 

In every aspect religious experience presents deep conflicts which man strives 
ceaselessly to overcome. At times the drama seems hopelessly confused by the 
cross-purposes which play through it. Miss Sears does not clarify the process by 
the kind of use she makes of the Hegelian dialectic. If she had followed the out- 
line of the first chapters and had written a book of half the size, it would have 
been more valuable to most of her readers. That outline described man's expe- 
rience in terms of an inner dramatic struggle, consisting of his natural tendency 
to fashion ideals beyond his actual circumstances and his endeavor to make over 
the actual in accordance with those ideals. Out of every achievement spring plans 
for further improvement, and therefore the quest is in a sense endless. But, at 
the same time, in imagination man already participates in the ideal toward which 
he moves. Paradise and heavenly bliss are shared here and now by the aspiring 
heart. The infinite meaning of existence which is sought is revealed in a sense 
of immediate possession. This is not a permanent state, however, for the life 
of man continues to unfold new experiments, new needs, new visions, which 
constantly upset the equilibrium and summon the race to further effort. The 
present tendency toward a religion of efficiency cannot therefore be permanently 
adequate. It will have to meet the call of stern duty and of tragic reverses. 
Instead of saying, as the author does, that there is a side of man's nature which 
demands mystery, would it not be truer and less confusing to say that his restless, 
growing, aspiring spirit always sets over and beyond the conquered territory other 
realms which allure him to adventure ? This lure of the ideal is not usually a 
dream of merely selfish and material boons. It is quite universally social and 
spiritual. The degree to which it is such depends upon the level of intelligence and 
culture already achieved. In all ideals there is the charm of novelty, of uncer- 
tainty, and therefore there is mystery. They demand faith. They are matters 
of volition rather than of clear knowledge. Consequently the truly religious view 
of life is fascinating and profoundly exciting. It is in this respect like the plan of 
a business man or a civil engineer, only the vision of the religious prophet concerns 
a larger and far more complex problem. All of them realize the experimental 
character of their ventures and derive great emotional stimulation from them, the 
prophet most of all, because the stakes of his enterprise are vaster. It is not 
necessary to regard the religious man as concerned with "another world" or with 
an absolute good, except in the sense that every ideal rises above the actual and 
is felt, at the moment of its pursuit, as final. The distinction frequently made in 
these pages between morality and religion seems also overdrawn. The ideal 
has moral quality and demands satisfaction for the ethical sense of justice, but this 
is not something separate. It is true also that the ideal is aesthetic and the 
vision of beauty is integral with the whole of life. Religion cannot be successfully 
contrasted with these except provisionally and by a process of abstraction. It 
really includes them and is involved in them as it essentially is in all idealizations 
of life. In some passages the author recognizes this, as when she says, "The 
practical, the moral, the aesthetic, and the emotional are all elements in the 
structure of the religious unit" (p. 463). The failure of the religion of science is 
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due in large part to its one-sidedness, to its tendency to ignore the complexity of 
the ideal which man craves. 

Miss Strong's book, Prayer from the Standpoint of Social Psychology, is a new 
and extremely suggestive treatment of the subject. She has utilized the point 
of view characteristic of the works of Cooley, Dewey, Baldwin, and Mead. The 
chapter on the self in James' Psychology is an important statement of the funda- 
mental conception. It is shown there that the self of an individual person is not 
simple, but is surprisingly complex. It is really made up of different selves or 
sets of habits and interests. The material, bodily, social, and spiritual selves 
are a few of these. The suggestion can easily be elaborated. One may think of 
his professional self, his family self, his musical self, his patriotic self, and his selves 
of recreation, of business, of philanthropy, of religion. Over against the 
actual self is one's ideal self, which we call also the higher or the better self. This 
larger self is likely to reflect the social standards of the group to which one belongs, 
the judgments of parents and teachers. It is a common experience to have these 
selves of desire and duty engage in dialogue. The individual in his solitude still 
carries in himself this complex social world of his various selves and is, in fact, a 
kind of replica of the many-sided society to which he has belonged. 

It is through the conflict of individuals with each other and with natural 
objects that they come to consciousness of themselves. "The self lives and grows 
only through this continual incorporation into itself of new selves." Prayer is the 
conversation of the lower with the higher self and the endeavor to overcome the 
conflict by reaching a larger social self. "This self has arisen, as all selves arise, 
out of a social relation between me and an alter, the me representing a need and 
a desire, and the alter the means to its satisfaction." The alter of the religious 
consciousness is God. He is variously conceived according to the state of the 
individual and the development he has reached. This relation between one's 
self and another is characteristic of man from primitive life up and from childhood 
to maturity. There are two primary attitudes found in prayer. One is that of 
contemplation in which prayer may be said to be an end in itself. The other is 
that in which action is involved and the prayer is a quest for aid and guidance. 
The former is an experience of communion without ulterior interests. It is 
aesthetic and immediately satisfying. The mystic's prayer is frequently of this 
type. Adoration, self-surrender, and peace are marks of it. In the prayer of 
action practical ends are more in evidence. These may be of a personal sort or 
they may be ritualistic, group petitions. As to the effect of prayer, the author 
holds that it may give greater efficiency in the accomplishment of moral ends in 
two ways: "first, by the reorganization of the conflicting aims of consciousness 
in accordance with the highest moral ideal, and second, through the additional 
ease of action which comes from giving up the worry of conscious striving and 
relying on the habitual life-activities to carry out the course in which they have 
once been started." 

The three works upon which this study is based should be grasped together 
and made to supplement one another. Miss Strong employs a fruitful psycho- 
logical analysis, showing that man comes to consciousness of himself and of the dif- 
ferent selves within him through the practical conflicts of his experience, and that 
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he is always striving to realize a larger self. The very tension and momentary 
defeat aid in defining the larger self. It is this movement of the mental life which 
Miss Sears finds at the basis of the drama of the spiritual life, but she does not set 
forth so clearly or so simply its psychology. However, her materials from litera- 
ture and the history of religion are much richer and fuller. If the citations used 
by Miss Sears could be organized upon the psychological framework employed by 
Miss Strong, the result would be a gain over the two works as they stand. To this 
might well be added the dynamic and more objective quality suggested in the 
study by Mr. Henke. It is in the movement of symbolism representing the ideal 
aspirations of religion that one gains the more living and realistic sense of the power 
and resources of religious experience. It is in the ceremonials of the spiritual life 
with their full sweep of social idealism that one sees their meaning and power. 

Books lor Farther Reading 

Stanton Coit, The Soul of America. John P. Hylan, Public Worship. 

R. R. Marett, Articles on "Prayer" and G. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion. 
''Ritual" in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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STUDY III 

THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH (Concluded) 

Nineteenth day. — § 42. The opening of the third and last cycle of the debate 
in the Book of Job finds the friends unchanged in their opinion regarding the rela- 
tion of suffering to sin, but in their judgment of Job they have undergone a radical 
change. They started with the presupposition that Job was a righteous man 
upon whom such suffering as is common to man had fallen. They had urged him 
to make confession to God of his sinfulness, and had assured him that upon such 
confession his property and health would be restored. Job, however, has stead- 
fastly and repeatedly refused to make confession of sins of which he knows himself 
to be innocent. The friends therefore conclude both from the terrific suffering 
which has been inflicted upon Job and from Job's attitude, which to them seemed 
little short of blasphemous, that they have been mistaken in supposing Job to be 
a righteous man. He must be thoroughly wicked. This opinion colors all of their 



